_ TL e RNS ERS eS NUECES on ies 


ROM FIRE ENGINES to yachts, from wind tunnels to 

eat food canning machinery—Southern Pacific has 
carried them all. On these pages are a couple of recent 
shipments that fascinated observers on our Portland 
and Salt Lake Divisions. 

Below is a precast concrete beam, one of 44, hauled 
two to a car, which were shipped from Ross Island 
Sand & Gravel Company at Portland to Springfield, 
Oregon. The beams, 20 of which were over 85 feet 
long and weighed 76,000 pounds each, are for use in 
building a new US Highway 99 freeway bridge across 
the Willamette River between Eugene and Springfield. 

The longer beams were loaded on 85-foot piggy- 
back flatears and the shorter ones on 68-foot open-end 
gondola cars, with flatcars between the gondolas to 
take care of the overhang. 

At right is shown a seven-car shipment of an entire 
asphalt mixing plant, shipped by the Hetherington and 
Berner Company of Indianapolis from Logansport, 
Pennsylvania to Reno. A similar shipment was made 
to Lone Pine, California, earlier in the year. 
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Unloading operations get under- 
way. Readi-Mix Concrete Company 
of Reno received the shipment. 


After leaving the switching yard at 
Sparks, the “Asphalt Plant Special” 
enters the outskirts of Reno. 


SP Seeks Control of 
Western Pacitic Railroad 


RESIDENT D. J. Russet last 

month announced that South- 
ern Pacific Land Company, an SP 
subsidiary, has acquired for invest- 
ment 182,300 shares of the com- 
mon stock of The Western Pacific 
Railroad Company by purchases 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Southern Pacific has filed an ap- 
plication with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for its approval 
of Southern Pacific Company ac- 
quiring control of The Western 
Pacific Railroad Company through 
the acquisition of additional stock 
which, Mr. Russell said, would be 
accomplished, if the Commission 
approves, through an offer for the 
exchange of Southern Pacific com- 
mon stock, share for share, for 
Western Pacific common stock, or 
through the purchase of Western 
Pacific stock, as the Company may 
be advised. When the control 
application is granted, Southern 
Pacific would also take over the 
Western Pacific stock which is 
now held by the Southern Pacific 
Land Company. 

Mr. Russell stated that, with such 
control of Western Pacific by 
Southern Pacific, large ‘savings 
could be accomplished by both 
companies through coordination of 
services and the elimination of un- 
necessary duplicate. facilities and 
that-more efficient operations and 
a better and more expeditious serv- 
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ice for the public would result. 

Mr. Russell added that, in his 
opinion, the railroad industry has 
a bright future ahead if the rail- 
roads through coordinations, elim- 
inations of excess facilities, efficient 
operation and utilization of the 
most modern methods and facili- 
lies produce efficient, economical 
and reliable transportation. The 
proposed control of Western Pa- 
cific by Southern Pacific Company 
is directed to this end. 


Santa Fe Also 
Asks WP Control 


Since the above story was writ- 
ten, the Santa Fe Railway an- 
nounced that it has also acquired 
a block of Western Pacific stock 
and has filed application with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Washington, D. C., for control 
of Western Pacific Railroad. 


OUR COVER 


At the head end of a payload 
moving through the Tehachapis 
in California are our new 
low-nose hooded type freight lo- 


comotives, built in.1959, These 
2,400-horsepower Alco Models 
RSDI5 .are among the most 
powerful units used in Southern 
Pacific ‘freight service. 
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Mayor George Christopher of San Francisco (3rd from left) expressed his pleasure 
in lending support to "Jobs for Boys" when officers of the organization met in his 
office recently, They are {I to r) Bill Brown, publicity; Keith Williams, president: 
the Mayor; Richard Hornung, junior chairman; Vic Dailey, vice president, and Ray 


McCleary, junior membership chairman. 


SP Man Co-Founder Of ‘Jobs for Boys’ 


ic DatLey, building superin- 

tendent of SP’s General Office, 
and Keith Williams, San Francisco 
businessman, are two gentlemen 
who believe that boys who are oc- 
cupied in good constructive work 
stay out of trouble. 

With this thought in mind they 
organized “Jobs for Boys, Inc.,” 
which was. recently chartered as a 
non-profit California corporation, 
specifically for the purpose of find- 
ing jobs for deserving teenage 
boys. 

The men contact various indus- 
tries, union organizations and civic 
groups in an effort to locate work 
assignments for the boys. 

Since the plan was initiated, jobs 
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have been found for over 160 
young men. The interest by teen- 
agers in this new organization is 
evident from the 5,000 applications 
now on file in the Jobs for Boys 
Office, which is staffed entirely by 
volunteer workers. 


Each applicant is given a four- 
hour course in business etiquette 
before Dailey, or one of his asso- 
ciates, personally takes him to meet 
a prospective employer. 

The founders of Jobs for Boys 
hope that other cities throughout 
the country will set up similar or- 
ganizations to help the youth of 
their communities develop charac- 
ter and personal dignity through 
constructive employment. 


A_$256,000 Check 


Fall Foliage Tour Attracts 


oU’D HAVE THOUGHT it was 

New Year’s Eve the way folks 
carried on at our passenger station 
in San Francisco one night re- 
cently. A band was playing beside 
the tracks. Hundreds of excited 
people milled. around the station, 
langhing, talking, shaking hands 
with each other. Grinning redcaps 
pushed bulging baggage carts 
along the loading platforms. The 
folks, looking like a million dollars 
in their furs and new finery, in 
groups of three and seven and ten 
pushed through the gates and em- 
barked upon the train waiting spe- 
cially for them. 

In each compartment of the 
train, people were kissing each 
other, saying “Good-bye, Mom,” 
and “Have a wonderful trip, folks,” 
and “You lucky guy, I wish I were 
going with you.” 

At 6:45 the people who had 
come to say good-bye to the passen- 
gers, drifted slowly back to the 
station, waving as they went. 

At 7 pm., the band played 
a spirited medley of songs and the 
long train pulled out of the station, 
carrying its happy occupants on a 
19-day, 10,000-mile random Fall 
Foliage Tour. 

The day before, at a luncheon 
attended by travel executives at the 
St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco, 
C. E. Peterson, vice president— 
System Passenger Traffic-Public 
Relations, had accepted a check 
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from Frederick Sullivan, president 
of Random Tours, for $256,000, 
the largest amount ever received by 
an American railroad from an es- 
corted-tour firm. 

The check represented full pay- 
ment by Random Tours to SP for 
the use of railroad and Pullman 
car equipment service on the 1960 
Fall Foliage transcontinental rail 
tour. 

Joining the train which departed 
so memorably from San Francisco 
was a train of similar length at Los 
Angeles. The two trains headed 
east together. 

This year’s tour, with its con- 
Frederick Sullivan, left, president of Ran- 
dom Tours, presents check for $256,000 
to C. E. Peterson, vice president-—System 
Passenger Traffic and Public Relations, to 
cover rail cost of Fall Foliage Tour, 
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Big Crowds 


tingent of 685 passengers, estab- 
lished a new domestic rail tour 
record. The previous record was 
set last year when 680 people took 
the Random Fall Foliage rail tour. 

The itinerary for the 19-day tour 
included such cities as Phoenix, 
El Paso, New Orleans, Chatta- 
nooga, Washington, D. C., New 
York City, the New England states, 
and eastern Canada, with a return 
trip via St. Louis, Denver, and Las 
Vegas. 

When the tour reached New 
Orleans, Sullivan said in a wire to 
our General Office: “All depart- 
ments should be commended on ex- 
cellent and efficient service.” 

October was a beautiful month 
for the tour—all that fall foliage. 


CROWDS AT SF STATION WAIT TO BOARD RANDOM TOUR TRAIN 
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S.S. Hope Is Now In Asia 


A 15,000-Ton white ship, two 

large red crosses painted on 
its side and $.S. Hope lettered on 
its bow, is now docked somewhere 
in southeast Asia. The ship, a 
floating medical center and 800- 
bed hospital, is the cornerstone of 
project HOPE, a program de- 
signed to bring the skills and tech- 
niques developed by the American 
medical professions to the people 
of other nations in their own en- 
vironment. 

This is not a government proj- 
ect but a challenging and heart- 
warming endeavor by the people 
of the United States. Our railroad- 
ers can be proud that their indus- 
try, along with many others, has 
helped to raise the required funds. 


Aboard the S.S. Hope is a per- 


manent staff of 15 physicians, two 
dentists, 25 graduate nurses and 
30 auxiliary personnel. 

Project HOPE is essentially a 
teaching operation rather than an 
attempt at widespread treatment. 
For the most part, the teaching 
efforts are directed toward the 
medical professions and health 
personnel of the host countries. In 
this way, greater results can be 
achieved than would be possible if 
our visiting physicians were con- 
cerned merely with the immediate 
treatment of the sick. 

In southeast Asia, where the 
project is currently in operation, 
there is only one doctor for every 
71,000 persons. In the United 
States there is one doctor for every 
750 people. 


Chicken Economics 


Once upon a time there was a farmer who raised two chickens, 


merly got for two. 


took them to the city and sold them to a factory worker, then 
bought two shirts with the proceeds. So the farmer had two shirts 
and the city worker had two chickens. 


Later, the local “liberal” politico told the farmer he could 
get more money for his chickens by making them scarcer. He 
also told the worker that he should work fewer hours and get more 
for his labor. So next time the farmer brought only one chicken 
to market. He got as much money for the one chicken as he for- . 


But when he went to buy. shirts, he found that the price had 
doubled, so he got only one shirt. Now the farmer has one shirt 
and the laborer one:chicken, whereas if they hadn’t listened to 
the .politico-economist—but had produced as they knew how— 
they ‘would both have twice as much. Thus endeth our little lesson 
in basic economics.—-Executives Digest. : 
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Cooledge Retires; 
Fuller Promoted 


VY cror R. CooLepce, engineer 
of bridges for Southern Pa- 
cific, has retired after more than 
34 years’ service with the railroad. 
He was succeeded by Thomas 
L. Fuller, formerly assistant engi- 
neer of bridges. 

Since 1956, Cooledge, a fourth 
cousin of the late President Calvin 
Coolidge (despite different spell- 
ing of the name), had supervised 
design and maintenance of more 
than 800 steel bridges, nearly 500,- 
000 feet of timber trestles and 230 
tunnels on SP Lines extending 
from Portland to El Paso. 

Entering Southern Pacific serv- 
ice as a designer at San Francisco 
in 1926, Cooledge held positions 
as engineer of -structural design 
and assistant engineer of bridges 
before receiving the assignment he 
held at the time of his retirement. 

He is a. registered professional 
engineer, and a.member of the 
American Railway Engineering 
Association, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and the. Amer- 


FULLER 
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ican Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

Fuller, a native of Austin, Texas, 
entered Southern Pacific service 
as a draftsman at Houston in 1948. 
Promoted to assistant resident en- 
gineer in 1954, he helped super- 
vise construction of SP’s $6 mil- 
lion radar-controlled classification 
yard at Houston. 

In 1958 he was named super- 
visor of structures, and in August 
of this year he was transferred to 
San Francisco as assistant engi- 
neer of bridges. 


SP Director 
Sees Good Future 
For US Railroads 


NE OF THE “most promising 

signs” in the nation’s trans- 
portation picture is the efforts by 
railroads “to strip their plants 
down to fighting trim” through the 
elimination of duplicate facilities, 
Stephen D. Bechtel, president of 
Bechtel Corporation, and a director 
of Southern Pacific stated in New 
Orleans on October 5, when he was 
presented with the National De- 
fense Transportation Associations’ 
annual award. . 

“There is every reason,” he said, 
“to expect that railroad companies 
and other public carriers will be 
given greater freedom to become 
transportation companies in the 
broadest sense of the word, with 
wide discretion to enter other 
forms of transportation such as 
pipelines, barge lines, highways 
and even air, with primary or sup- 
plementary services.” 


Photo courtesy PG&E LIFE. 


Canadian Gas is 
Coming to California 


A MAJOR construction project in 
which Southern Pacific is in- 
volved is the building of a 1,400- 
mile-long, yard-wide steel pipeline 
that will bring natural gas from 
the Province of Alberta, Canada, 
to the San Francisco Bay Area. 

The gas will start flowing from 
Alberta to homes, industries, farms 
and businesses served by Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company in about 
a year. 

Deliveries already have begun 
of trainloads of the 36-inch diam- 
eter pipe, the first consignments of 
the more than half a million tons 
of pipe required along the route. 

SP’s role? Carrying much of 
the steel pipe to the right of way. 
Above you see some of the 855 
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cars of pipe which already have 
moved on SP cars from Pipemill, 
Utah, to Sprague River, Oregon. 
These 40-foot lengths will be 
welded into 80-footers, and given 
a protective wrapping against cor- 
rosion, before being laid on the 
right of way. 


Untimely Deaths 
Take Trainmasters 


EPARATE ACCIDENTS last month 

claimed the lives of two South- 
ern Pacific trainmasters: David A. 
Doyle, 48, of the Rio Grande Di- 
vision and Donald W. Fulk, 42, of 
the Western Division. 

Fulk had been with Southern 
Pacific since 1941, when he started 
work as a brakeman on the Port- 
land Division. Doyle joined the 
company as a brakeman on the 
Tucson Division in 1942. 

In addition to their wives, each 
of the men is survived by two 
young children. 


New Appointments 


The following appointments 
were announced in the Operating 
Department last month to fill va- 
cancies created by the loss of 
Trainmasters D. A. Doyle and D. 
W. Fulk. 

H. J. Kerins was appointed 
trainmaster with headquarters at 
El Paso to succeed Doyle. Named 
to succeed Kerins as trainmaster 
at Tucumcari was G. N. Huey, for- 
merly assistant trainmaster at 
Sparks. 

D, C. Wimer, formerly assistant 
trainmaster at Fresno, was ap- 
pointed trainmaster, with head- 
quarters at Suisun-Fairfield. 
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TWO SOUTHERN PACIFIC Transport Company truck drivers. were among twelve 
Texas drivers fo receive Hobbs Knight of the Road awards for their safety and 
courtesy on the highways. They were, C. A. Quinn and A. J. LeGros of Galveston. 
Quinn was the fifth driver to be honored more than twice for highway courtesy since 
the Hobbs program was established in 1954. Shown above, left to right, are James 
Yarborough, Hobbs Trailer Company; LeGros; Quinn; Major Glenn Rhodes, regional 
Commander, Texas Department of Public Safety: and C. C. King, assistant general 
manager of Southern Pacific Transport Company. 


FIVE HUNDRED FIFTY cars—drop bottom gondofas and open hoppers —in six 
trains were used to bring over 38,729 tons of iron ore from Kaiser's Eagle Moun- 
tain mine, neat Indio, to Long Beach Harbor. Kaiser Corp. R.R. brought the ore 
down to $P's main lise at Ferrum, near the Salton sea. Pacific Electric, which per- 
forms all switching at the Port of Long Beach, delivered it to dockside where it was 
loaded on the new Japanese ship, “Santa Lucia Maru,” largest dry cargo vessel ever 
to load in the US (656 feet long, 92-foot beam). 
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Letters Tell Us 


Your Courtesy Helps 
To Fill Empty Seats 


N THE FEW short weeks since the October BULLETIN was published, 
our company has received many more letters, personal calls and 
phone messages commending our trains and service. 

This is highly gratifying, particularly now that the winter season ‘is 
at hand, As you know, this is the time of the year when we must make a 
very special effort to encourage patronage of our trains. 

Now more than ever, it is important that our people involved in 
passenger operations continue to do their utmost to make the impression 
favorable. 

Let’s keep our passenger trains full, and continue to warrant our 
customers’ praise, Remember — smiling service sells space. 

The letters quoted below express appreciation for good service 
from ticket sellers, baggagemen, train personnel and dining car people. 
They clearly demonstrate that all of us — by our daily words and actions 
—— create the total impression that adds up to Southern Pacific in the 


minds of our customers. 

“, . « Most accommodating 
service to children.” 

“| .» The courtesy, keen consid- 
eration and efficiency of your per- 
sonnel at 95 Market Street was to 
one accustomed to dealing with 
the Eastern railroads (and their 
off-hand attitudes toward passen- 
gers) a most impressive and heart- 
warming experience. In half an 
hour your competent ‘personnel 
completed a most complex ticket- 
ing procedure and did it to a high 
standard of friendliness.” 

“, . . E want to compliment 
you on the fine courteous serv- 
ice received at your booth and 
baggage department. The: man 
at your ticket booth was most 
courteous, and gave us won- 
derful advice.” 


“. .. Both wife—74 years—and 
12 


myself, 77 years old, have been on 
the roads for many years past. 
Your passenger department has al- 
ways handled our transportation 
to the letter.” 

“., . T have always loved to 
travel on trains, and have been do- 
ing it so much in recent years, that 
I know many of the personnel on 
the trains, and it is always a pleas. 
ure to ride with them. . . . 1 will be 
making a trip to Los Angeles at the 
end of this month and am already 
looking forward to that train ride 
with pleasure.” 

“.. 4 The wip was the best 
we have ever had from-L.A. to 
New Orleans and back. The 
service .was wonderful; the 
food superb.” 
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Thief's Lament: 


‘There Must Be 
An Easier Way--’ 


HORTLY AFTER 9 a.m. on Oc- 

tober 3 Ticket Clerk Gordon 
Robertson locked up the California 
Avenue ticket office in Palo Alto 
and was about to step into his car 
to carry the morning receipts and 
cash to the Palo Alto station, when 
he felt a large hunting knife being 
poked into his ribs. 

Gordon was directed by the 
knife-wielding stranger to surren- 
der his package and keep quiet. 
Commute sales had been heavy 
that morning and the package con- 
tained nearly $4,000, 

Gordon thought it over, decided 
to act, and so kicked the fellow in 
the stomach. Stunned by this sud- 
den reaction, the would-be thief 
staggered to the rear of the car, 
probably contemplating whether or 
not this was worth all the trouble. 
In a few seconds he returned and 
stoutly repeated his demand. Gor- 
don replied with another firm kick 
in the stomach. 

Satisfied that his particular 
crime wouldn’t pay, the aching 
“bad ’un” departed petulantly 
from the area on foot. 

He was apprehended a few 
blocks away by police who had 
been summoned by witnesses to the 
incident. 

And fearless Gordon ‘with the 
talented toe continued -blithely on 
his‘ way to his ‘destination, . the 
money intact. 
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REPORT UNSAFE CONDITIONS 


Ogden Chapter 
Hosts NARBW Meet 


THE Ogden Chapter of the Na- 

tional Association of Railway 
Business Women was host to the 
District Conference of the organi- 
zation held recently. 

Highlighting the conference 
were addresses by Bess Bowling 
of Columbus, Ohio, who is na- 
tional president of the organization, 
and Frances Krimmel, manager 
women’s division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. En- 
tertainment was provided by the 
Southern Pacific male chorus, di- 
rected by Owen Rouse. 


Z. F. Moody, superintendent of 
Pacific Fruit Express at Portland 
since 1945, retired October 1 after 
48 years service with the company. 
Succeeding him is -D..T. Weich- 
lein, former assistant to superin- 
tendent. 
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Twelfth of a Series: 


ies Served by SP 


Fresno—75 this Year 


By G. A. (Jack) Thomas 
District Freight and Passenger 
Agent, Fresno 

ITUATED ALMOST IN the geo- 
graphical. center of California 
is the bustling, alert, prosperous 


city o— “The Capital of 
Agribusiness.” Here tall modern 


huildings rise abruptly from the 
valfey floor, and from the city 
limits vineyards radiate in seem- 
ingly endless rows. 

Thanks to a view Governor 
Leland Stanford had from Central 
Pacific tracks one day in 1872, 
Fresno is celebrating its 75th anni- 
versary this year. 

Fresno—anlike many California 
cities--is_ purely an American 

vth. Spanish and Mexican ex- 
itions passed up the site as 
desolale and barren. Indian trou- 
bles scared away settlers of the 
pre-gold rush period; and the 
40ers, eager to reach the. gold 
fields in the Sierra foothills, rushed 
across the San Joaquin Valley 
with scarcely a pause. 

After the gold rush fever had 
subsided, many Americans around 
Fresno turned to stock raising. 

According to historical records, 
the first permanent settlement on 
the site was made in the 1860’s 
by A. J. Manssen, a Hollander 
with large plans (although-a poor 
speller). He sank a well, built a 
wooden water. trough and erected 
this hand lettered sign: 
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HORSE RESTAURANT 
Bring your Horse in 
One Horse by Fresh Water— 

One bet 
One Day Hay Water—3 Bet 


By “bet” he meant twelve and 
a half cents—a “bit.” 

A few families joined Manssen, 
but the place remained “the sorriest 
and most woe-begone little settle- 
ment on the map” until 1872. That 
was the year it became a station 
on the Central Pacific. 

When Leland Stanford, one of 
the “Big Four” of Central Pacific, 
was touring the newly built San 
Joaquin Valley lines he noted with 
keen interest the green fields of 
irrigated grain near Manssen’s 
place, contrasting with its arid sur- 
roundings. Forseeing future busi- 
ness possibilities, the astute Stan- 
ford exclaimed, “Wonderful! Here 
we must build a town.” 

He named the site Fresno (Span- 
ish for ash tree) Station, The ash 
trees were in the foothills, and not 
near thé embryo town, incidentally. 

The only important settlement 
in the area at that time was Miller- 
ton. Its citizens journeyed to 
Fresno Station and viewed the 
gleaming new track thoughtfully. 
In 1874, Millerton voted to relin- 
quish the county seat to Fresno 
Station; and soon after;-practically 
the entire population of Millerton 
(many bringing their houses with 
them) moved to the new county 
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seat in order to be on the railroad 
line. Millerton became a ghost 
town overnight, and now lies cov- 
ered by Lake Millerton, part of 
the Central Valley Project. 

In the early days, Fresno’s main 
street was a “rough depression, 
billowy, dusty in dry weather, 
and in winter a mudhole for its 
three blocks to the railroad sta- 
tion.” The countryside was so bare 
that boys had to play hide-and- 
seek in the graveyard. Cows, 
horses, dogs and pigs wandered 
about in the streets, and flocks of 
sheep were driven lazily through 
the little town. 


But shortly after Fresno was 
linked to the world by steel rails 
all that changed. 

Today, Fresno County is the 
number one farm county in the 
United States, turning out an 
amazing total of a million dollars 
every single day in produce from 
its 221 commercial crops. 

Southern Pacific, Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company and Pacific 
Fruit Express are kept busy on a 
year “round basis. 

The principal outbound com- 
modities from the Fresno area in- 
clude cotton, wine, raisins, lumber, 


A composite view of Fresno which is the distribution center of the San Joaquin Valley, 
as well as the agribusiness capital of an area whose economy is built on agriculture 
and industry. Note the Southern Pacific station in the center. 
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You are locking down Fresno's Mariposa Street in the horse and cart days of 1885. 
Tho sidewalk canopies, so typical of the early streets, still exist.in the wholesale district 
near the station, 


grapes, tree fruit, canned goods, 
citrus and vending machines. 

There are six compresses in the 
area that compress the gin bales 
of cotton produced in a five-county 
area (Tulare, Kings, Madera, Mer- 
ced and Fresno). These bales 
weigh approximately 500 pounds 
each, and as they come from the 
gin, only 50 bales will fit into a 
40-foot box car. After they have 
been compressed, however, it is 
possible to load from 100 to 120 
bales in an identical box car before 
they are sent to their final destina- 
tions. In this -five-county | area, 
there were approximately .1,229,- 
000 bales ginned in 1959, ” 


Fresno “is “known -as ‘the ‘raisin | 


capital .of the world; almost the 
entire raisin output in the USA is 
fromthe .Fresno area. 

The-area’ also is the largest 
producer of sweet winés in the 
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world and has many wineries from 
which SP moves thousands of car- 
loads of wine in both tank cars 
and in bottles. 

Fresno is surrounded by fields 
which produce grapes and tree 
fruit, and annually, thousands of 
carloads of these delectables move 
by rail in PFE refrigerator cars 
to eastern destinations. 

The West Side area is served by 
local freight trains operating from 
Fresno. These trains haul the 
empty, iced refrigerator cars to 
the West Side loading points where 
they are filled with cantaloupes and 
then:-returned to Fresno where 
they are-again iced before starting 


‘their long journey eastward. 


During one. recent: month ap- 
proximately 8,000 cars of perish- 
ables were .loaded: in “the. aréa; 
this meant that it-was necessary to 
run these cars.over the icing deck 
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at Fresno two times or the equiva- 
jent of 16,000 cars handled over 
the icing deck in one month just 
to take care of the Fresno area. 

Inbound into Fresno, our com- 
pany handles a variety of items 
such as radios, television sets, pa- 
per, paper products, agricultural 
machinery, fertilizer (to make the 
perishables grow), insecticides (to 
control the pests), empty cans, 
automobiles, vending machine com- 
ponents, steel, grain and grain 
products (used for poultry and 
livestock feed). 

Fresno is unlike many districts 
where agricultural products mature 
and are harvested within a short 
period of time during the year. 

A typical year in the Fresno 
area goes something like this: 

We begin shipping plums about 
May 30, followed by peaches, po- 
tatoes, cantaloupes, watermelons, 
grapes, pomegranates, etc., until 
the end of November. 

In the meantime, the cotton har- 
vest begins in September and ac- 
tual movement to eastern destina- 
tions starts immediately. The cot- 


ton movement hits its peak as a ¢ 


rule in November and December, 
at which time the Navel orange 
crop begins to move, continuing 
into March. While all this is going 
on we are shipping grapes to east- 
ern destinations continually from 
cold storage facilities in the Fresno 
area, with a continuing volume of 
cotton which moves from large 
covered storage facilities located in 
the area. 

Aside from its booming busi- 
ness, Fresno has other attractions. 
Nearby are the Yosemite, Sequoia 
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and Kings Canyon national parks 
and many state parks. 

Fresno is also a cultural center, 
boasting a community theatre and 
a philharmonic orchestra. For the 
sports minded, Fresno offers golf, 
tennis, roller and ice skating, 
yachting both at Lake Millerton 
and in the Sierra lakes; and the 
annual West Coast Relays— 
“Where Records are Broken” in 
track. 

This year Fresno celebrates its 
Diamond Jubilee. From October 
27 through the 30th, its 133,000 
residents enjoyed carnivals, special 
entertainment, parties, contests and 
parades. 

Perhaps had it not been for 
Leland Stanford’s decision to found 
Fresno as a freight station in 1872 
there would have been no 75th 
anniversary to celebrate. 


GRAPE DRYING AT FRESNO 
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In Kansas City prominent jewel- a plan for standard time was 
ers had their own “standard times,” adopted, 
and no two standards agreed. The plan provided for four time 
Sometimes they differed as much zones in the United States—East- 
as twenty minutes. It was said that ern, Central, Mountain and Pacific 
“the people of Kansas City never __based upon sun-time on the 75th, 
did have accurate information on 90th, 105th and 120th meridians 
the arrival and departure of trains, west of Greenwich, England. These 
except such as was gained by going meridians are approximately on 
to the edge of the hill and looking the i of Philadelphia, 
down on the railway station,” d Fresno. 

All this confusion with time lized that the 
Professor H. S. Pritchett. lan would de- 
astronomer, to recom 
city’s adoption of a 
system. 

Each day at 
particular loc 
sometimes as 


There 
Was 
a Time... 


Tm 1S A pretty sure thing these 
days—thanks to American rail- 

roads. There was a day, though, 
i when time was about as consistent 
i as a child’s appetite. 
i It was 77 years ago this mont! 
that the American Rai 
adopted Standard Ti 
then the only tim 
the United Sta 


” 


locally. Fortunately, 
rs and local public of- 
pproved and promoted the 
ind it was soon accepted as 
‘d time for the country. 
er, it was not until 1918 that 
ally passed what is 
Standard Time Act. 


time Ol Ofte 
each railroad 


large ball, 
as three or four 


nm movement important city on its fi 
e meridian. It As you can well imagin 
udes of Boston, one involved had a hard time kt 
Lake City ap- ing up with the “time.” For e 
mute for every ample, the Pennsylvania Railroad ‘yone in the city wa: 
used Philadelphia time, which was with a uniform time. 
jation, true five minutes slower than New York Now this worked fine for 
rved at all time and five minutes faster than zens of Kansas City and ot 
Baltimore time. using the system, but it dj : 
the problem of having@a i ge ing over on 
plicity of time standa' e 
out the country. It’s 
why passengers and imgeya i ant God’s 
well as railway offic 
ployes, were confuse 
dered. Mistakes and erk 


varied in the 
Chicago, and 
proximately ong 
thirteen miles. 

Because of t 
sun time was neve! 
peints in the count 


time had its op- 
laimed it was 


rk time, by which the New 
‘entral operated ; one set to 
us time, by which the Lake 
re and Michigan Southern and 
er railroads operated; the other 


t to local Buffalo time. up frequently and someff 

But in Pittsburgh the situation disastrous. 
was even worse. Six different time The railroads decided € so annoyed 
standards governed train arrivals about time someone did s emselves with the 

nae and departures in the city. thing about “time.” And they took “¥6 at there is in the Fiji 

To have correct railroad time a on the job, At the General Time Islands a house which is so divided 
traveler from Maine to California Convention’s (forerunner of the by the 180th degree of longitude 
had to change his watch some Association of American Rail- that when it is Sunday in the parlor 
twenty times during the journey. roads) meeting in Chicago in 1883 it is Monday in the kitchen.” 
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WHY THIS SERIES? 


W HaTever YOUR age or place in 
the Southern Pacific family, 
you share one progressive position 
with all your fellow employes: 


Today you are one day closer 
to retirement. 


You may face this fact with grim 
resignation or with pleasurable an- 
ticipation. But face it you must. 

All the really important events 
in your life are rather personal. 
Your retirement is basically your 
own affair, and your decisions 
about it are the only ones that 
should count. 

This Bulletin series is designed, 
then, not to tell you how to go 
about your retirement plans, but 
simply to give you a little food for 
thought, The series represents a 
response to many requests for 
guidance. Its aim is to offer prac- 
tical suggestions, without any of 
the usual platitudes of the “golden 
sunset” variety. 

If there’s anything approaching 
a sermon in these articles, it’s the 
reminder that planning is impor- 
tant to your future happiness. A 
single ‘sentence—this. one—should 
suffice to bring out the obvious 
truism: The better your prepara- 
tion for retirement, the better your 
chances for contentment in your 
later years. Thus endeth the lesson! 

Now, -to business.. In looking 
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ahead to your leisure years, you'll 
find yourself mulling over three 
major themes: 


I. Your Health 
2. Your Activities 
3. Your Finances 


These subjects will be taken up 
in the following months, That 
doesn’t mean they can be consid- 
ered apart from one another, of 
course —- your health can affect 
your activities and your activities 
can affect your finances, you know 
—but this arbitrary division may 
help to clarify your thinking about 
each category. 

One more point, before you go 
on. Because your retirement needs 
are as individual as your thumb 
print, you'll probably have a burn- 
ing question or two after you com- 
plete your study, You can get 
specific advice from any of the Dis- 
trict Railroad Retirement boards, 
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which will be listed at the conclu- 
sion of our series. 

Ready? It’s time you started. 
High time, in fact. 


YOUR HEALTH 


Every toddler can lisp his age. 
That’s one of the first items of in- 
formation a child can communi- 
cate. 

Can you tell yours? 


Wait, now. Before you answer, 
consider this: The date of your 
birth is probably the least impor- 
tant of all the ages you can men- 
tion. (Ladies, rejoice!) 

We say “all the ages” because 
you as an individual are a bundle 
of many ages. Think of a few of 
them—your anatomical age, your 
physiological age, your psycho- 
logical age, your biological age, 
your hereditary age, your statisti- 
cal age. 


To complicate matters further, 
your physical age is again several 
ages in one. The cells in your 
body grow old at varying rates: 
Red blood cells, for instance, come 
into being, mature and_ perish 
within three or four months, with 
perhaps ten million of them com- 
pleting the cycle in any given sec- 
ond. White blood cells last longer, 
and muscle and bone cells longer 
still. Brain cells are the only cells 
so long-lived that they aren’t re- 
placed from your body’s busy cell 
factory. 

Similarly, your organs age un- 
evenly, This means that a man 
who has sixty winters on his back 
may have a forty-year-old heart, 
fifty-year-old kidneys and a sev- 
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enty-year-old liver. And he may 
be trying to keep up the activities 
of a thirty-year-old! 

It’s likely that you are more 
vigorous today than your fa- 
ther was at your years. For 
that, you can thank the medi- 
cal scientists. One top author- 
ity has estimated that nearly a 
third of the people who have 
reached sixty-five actually owe 
their survival to the public 
health and medical advances 
made since they were born. 

Most of these developments you 
know about. But have you heard 
of one of the newest branches of 
medicine, the science called geri- 
atrics? This is the field devoted 
specifically to the health and the 
well-being of older persons. 

Geriatricians are tackling the 
secret of the aging process. While 
they don’t claim they can ever find 
the elixir of youth, they do remark 
that they can see no reason why 
man’s life span cannot be stretched 
eventually to a full century. After 
all, they point out, if a dog is fully 
grown at two and lives until he’s 
twelve, and if a horse is grown at 
four and has a life expectancy of 
twenty-five, then logically a man 
who matures at twenty-five ought 
to enjoy a normal life of one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

Well . . . nobody’s going to 
hold his breath over that. More to 
the point are the geriatric tech- 
niques which seem to be effective 
here and now. 

One such is the “stress test.” A 
geriatrician tests your organs with 
Toads corresponding to the. wear 
and stress those organs will under- 
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go in another decade or so. He 
thus can give you advance notice 
of what your health status will 
probably be; and you and he can 
then work together to take the 
strain from the lazier parts of your 
body. 

That brings up a subject which 
should be the starting point of your 
own health plans—the check-up. 

Most of us tend to shy away 
from the doctor’s office. That’s nat- 
ural enough: We're getting along 
all right, we figure; and if there’s 
something not up to par inside us, 
we'd just rather not hear about it. 

We take refuge in one of the 
most damagingly untrue sayings of 
all—‘What we don’t know won't 
hurt us.” 

Tt would be far better for us if 
we assumed the attitude of one 
middle-aged woman we've heard 
about. She telephoned a friend to 
say she couldn’t make it to the 
bridge club next day. She had an 
appointment for a check-up, she ex- 
plained. 

The following conversation en- 
sued: 

“Pm sorry. I didn’t know. 
Is it anything serious?” 

“Oh, Pm perfectly well, as 
far as I know.” 

(Pause) “Why then you’re 
just looking for trouble!” 

“Of course. You bet I am!” 

When you think it over, you'll 
realize that an excellent spot to 
start your retirement campaign is 
right in the doctor’s anteroom. 
Why should you let unnecessary 
aches and pains spoil your earned 
leisure time? 

The doctor will offer you many 
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helpful pointers to enhance your 
physical well-being. You'll find a 
few of his suggestions in the para- 
graphs below. 


Exercise 


“T can still put in a good day’s 
work,” one hale octogenarian 
boasted recently: “Only, it takes 
me two days to get it done!” 

That fellow is smart. He knows 
that he shoudn’t make the same 
demands on his body that he did 
in years gone by. 

Sometimes we older men are 
tempted to prove that we're as 
strong as ever. If a heavy piece of 
furniture must be shifted, we 
grandly wave away offers of as- 
sistance and tackle the job our- 
selves. We bend down, lft —— 

Now, where did we put that lini. 
ment? 

Of course, your own physical 
abilities vary widely from those of 
athers. If you’ve always led an 
active life, you may find that you 
can continue in somewhat milder 
athletic endeavors through your 
sixties and into your seventies. On 
the other hand, if you’ve spent 
your thirties and forties in one 
chair after another, you may dis- 
cover that even light exercise gets 
you down. 

Don’t hold to the notion that you 
must exercise to keep your health. 
That, say the doctors, is a lot of 
bosh. 

A point to remember is that any 
sudden change in your physical 
activity is generally worse than 
useless. 


(To be continued next month) 
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WILLIAM J, McNALLY, passenger car serve 
ice agent, San Francisco, has retired after 
more than 48 years with the company. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Wally Crow, district freight and 
passenger agent at Little Rock, was 
recently elected president of the 
Arkansas Passenger and Freight 
Association, Inc. 


J. E. Blackburn, district freight 
agent at Los Angeles, has been 
elected treasurer of the California 
Chapter of the American Society 
of Traffic and Transportation. 


James Barber, technical stu- 
dent with SP’s Engineering De- 
partment since 1957, received an 
award as the outstanding Univer- 
sity of Arizona ROTC cadet. For 
his outstanding scholastic ability, 
Barber also recently received a 
scholarship from Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors. 


Henry Moore, assistant dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent, 
Phoenix, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Phoenix 
General Hospital. 
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Aftican Caravan pauses in a native village somewhere in southern Ethiopia, Cara- 
vanners inch their way through the northern province of Kenya and primitive regions 
of Ethiopia over a route never before traveled by any tourists tike them, and seldom 


traveled by any wheeled vehicles. 


‘Rolling Along Together’ 
Is Theme of Trailer-ites 


Ww HEN F, E. Riley retired from 
Southern Pacific as a locomo- 
tive engineer eight years ago he 
wasn’t about to sit around the 
house listening to his arteries 
harden. 

He bought a house trailer and 
started following the sun. He and 
his wife, accompanied by their 
faithful dog, have covered more 
than 80,000 miles thus far, and 
they have no immediate plans to 
cease their meanderings. 

Riley is the first president of the 
Wally Byam Caravan Club, an or- 
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ganization of some 3,000 trailer 
owners who travel all over the 
world in their mobile homes. For- 
eign ports of call include Mexico, 
Canada, Egypt, Europe and Africa. 

The Wally Byam Caravanners, 
organized by an imaginative gen- 
tleman ‘by the name of Wally 
Byam, are American tourists 
{mostly retired) who travel to- 
gether and operate as a mobile 
democracy. Everyone owns his 
own outfit and pays his own ex- 
penses. Most members come from 
the great middle class of America, 
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from all walks of life. Members 
go anywhere they desire and stay 
as long as they wish. A tour within 
the United States can be as short 
as a month. A tour to foreign lands 
can be as long as a year. 

The caravans do not travel along 
the road together as in a parade. 
They go as individuals, the first 
trailer leaving as early as five in 
the’ morning, the last as late as 
eleven, They are stretched out so 
far that they have no effect on local 
traffic. 

The Riley trailer contains all the 
necessities of home, such as a 
radio, a television set and an elec- 
tronic piano, 

In Riley’s group there are some- 
times as many as 250 trailers trav- 
eling together. “This way of life 
is very healthful,” he says. “I am 
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CARAVANNERS IN EGYPT 


78 years old. I recently had a 
check up at the Tucson Hospital 
and they told me to come back in 
ten years.” 


ay 


The Rileys stand 
with their dog 
beside the well- 
equipped house 
trailer which has 
carried them 
more than 80,000 
miles throughout 
the United States. 
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te S£ortd rage 


Ore of California’s leading 
semi-pro baseball teams—West 
Oakland Stores-—-rang down the 
curtain on its 34th year of continu- 
ous play last month. For the third 
time in the past five years the rail- 
roaders won the semi-pro cham- 
pionship, playing in the Oakland 
Tribune’s Championship Baseball 
Tournament. Capable manager of 
the oldest AA semi-pro ball team 
in California is George Gerichten, 
assistant general foreman, West 
Oakland Stores. 

Ray Phillips, laborer at the 
Stockton Car Department, a right- 
fielder for the 
Delta Merchants 
Softball Team, 
was one of four 
players from 
Stockton to be 
named to the 
American Soft- 
ball Association 
World Tourna- 

PHILLIPS ment All Star 
Team and will participate next 
July in Florida. He is the son of 


Locomotive Machinist A. J. Phil- 
lps at Tracy. 

Thirty-six members of the SP 
Club at San Francisco have signed 
up this year for mixed volleyball 
and will play in the Recreation and 
Park Department Tournament. 

The all-employe PFE Bowling 
League got off to a thundering 
crash of pins on the gala opening 
of their 1960-61 schedule recently 
at the Cactus Lanes in Tucson. 
Each of the eight teams was attired 
in different colored shirts, with an 
exact replica (12x16) of a Pa- 
cific Fruit Express car in its true 
natural orange color on the back. 
All teams are named alter parts of 
a PFE car, such as: Wheels, Bulk- 
heads, Brakes, Yokes, Levers, Bol- 
sters, and Couplers. 

The basketball team of the SP 
Club of San Francisco has started 
the season in spanking new uni- 
forms. The team usually finishes 
among the top three teams in the 
Industrial League, and this year, 
with a little luck—and a lot of 
support, they may come in first. 


Railroads set an all-time pas- 
senger safety record last year, 
achieving a performance nearly 
four times better than travel by 
bus, 13 times that by domestic air- 
lines and 45 times that by automo- 
biles, according to a recent report 
by Daniel P. Loomis, president of 
the AAR. 
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One million truck-trailer 
movements will be diverted from 
highways to railroad track during 
1960, the Association of American 
Railroads estimates: “Piggyback” 
traffic is increasing rapidly with 
1960 loadings 35 per cent above 
those of 1959 and more than 
double the 1958 level. 
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THE RULES OF 
GOOD BUSINESS 


1. A CUSTOMER is the most 
important person in any 
business. 


. A CUSTOMER is not de- 
pendent upon us — we are 
dependent on him. 


. A CUSTOMER is not an 
interruption of our work— 
he is the purpose of it. 


. A CUSTOMER does US a 
favor when he calls—we are 
NOT doing him a favor by 
serving him. 


. A CUSTOMER is a part of 
our business—not an out- 
sider. 


. A CUSTOMER is NOT a 
cold statistic—he is a flesh- 
and-blood human being 
with feelings and emotions 
like our own. 


. A CUSTOMER is NOT 
someone to argue or match 
wits with. 


. A CUSTOMER is a person 
who brings us his wants— 
it is our job to fill these 
wants. 


. A CUSTOMER is deserving 
of the most courteous and 
attentive treatment we can 
give him. 


. A CUSTOMER is the life- 
blood of this and every 
other business. 
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HOLIDAY FUN. A Superintend- 
ent’s Christmas Party for the em- 
ployes of the Coast Division will 
be held at 2 p.m., on Saturday, 
December 10, at the San Jose Civic 
Auditorium. Santa Claus will be 
there, as well as six acts of all-star 
caliber. Children will be given 
Christmas stockings, and there will 
be 30 door prizes for adults. 


FAMILY NIGHTS. Three Fam- 
ily Night Safety and Christmas 
Rallies are coming up on the Salt 
Lake Division: December 13 at the 
Ogden High School Auditorium in 
Ogden; December 14 at the Carlin 
High School in Carlin; December 
15 at the Latter Day Saint’s Church 
gym in Sparks. Festivities will in- 
clude entertainment, door prizes, 
and candy for the children. 


Attention Rail Fans: A for- 
mer railroader (now a high school 
art teacher) has available litho- 
graphs of old-time steam locomo- 
tives, including 14x34 drawings of 
Southern Pacific’s GS4 Daylight 
4-8-4 steam engine. The artist, 
Alvin Stauffer, Box 57, Leroy, 
Ohio, spends approximately 60 
hours at the drawing board to pro- 
duce each of the pictures. Litho- 
graph prints of the drawings are 
available for $1.50. 
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GILES H. NEW, en- 
gineer of the West- 
ern Division, retired 
after 42 years with 
Southern Pacific. 


M, L, (LUKE) BRATTON, storekeeper, Gere 
ber, has retired after 40 years’ service, all 
on the Shasta Division, Neither Luke nor 
any of the men he supervised has avor 
had a reportable accident. 
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THREE Los Ange- 
les Division engi- 
neers have retired 
after long service. 
They are (Ir) John 
MeKnerney, with 
44 years, and 
Corl Naylor and 
Claude Meadows, 
both with 45 
years’ service, 
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GUILLERMO RAYMOND, machinist, Tucson, 
has retired after working more than 4% 
years with Southern Pacific. 


LC. ORR, locomotive engineer of the 
Westorn Division, has retired after 42 
years with the company. 


GENARO V. GARCIA, sheetmetal worker 
at Tucson, retired after 38 years with SP, 
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Edith Pierce 


PE’s Last 


Woman Towerman 


["s A LONG way from the farming 

community of Goodland, Kan- 
sas, to the top of a Los Angeles 
Pacific Electric tower. But Edith 
“Mickey” Pierce, the charming 
lady pictured at right, made the 
trip. She retired recently as PE’s 
last woman towerman, 

During World War H when the 
railroads were hiring women re- 
placements for men called into 
service, PE employe Jessie Eaton 
told Mickey she would make a 
good towerman and urged her to 
apply for a job. Mickey’s three 
previous jobs had been in the res- 
taurant business, but she applied 
and was hired. After her three- 
week training period, she started 
her railroad career at the passenger 
Subway Terminal in Los Angeles. 

Although hers was a difficult job 
entailing considerable responsibil- 
ity, she says she “loved the life 
and got a big kick out of it.” In 
her sixteen years with the com- 
pany, Mickey worked all the towers 
on the PE system with the excep- 
tion of Amoco which has a 35-foot 
ladder. Her most demanding as- 
signment, she says, was the rear 
tower at PE’s Sixth and Main pas- 
senger station. During the war 
years there were as many as 750 
trains during the first and second 
shifts carrying service men, ship- 
yard workers and the Catalina- 
bound, etc. In the other towers she 
was assisted by the freight diesels’ 
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air horns signaling where they 
wanted to go, but at the PE Sta- 
tion, the stationmaster told her 
where to “stack” the cars. 

Her most hair-raising experience 
occurred when she was training a 
student. While she was on the 
phone, he mistook a 100-car ore 
train for the Watts local and nearly 
wrapped it around the Watts tower 
and sent it on through the Watts 
earbarn. Fast action on her part 
averied disaster—and left her con- 
siderably shaken! 

For the past six years Mickey 
has been doing oil paintings and 
plans to devote more time to her 
hobby. She does all her own house- 
work and gardening and is proud 
of the fact that she has been in the 
hospital only one night in her life. 

——by Nancy Reid, PE Reporter. 


Southern Pacific blood bank 
donations from the Rio Grande 
and Tucson Divisions and the Gen- 
eral Office at San Francisco totaled 
501 pints, with the Rio Grande do- 
nating 181, the Tucson 170 and the 
General Office 150. The blood do- 
nated during this drive by El Paso 
Brakeman W. H. Johnson marked 
over 20 gallons he has given 
through the years. 
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Officers of the 
Tucson Chapter, 
NARBW, include 
{lt} Gladys Hil- 
dreth, Catherine 
Ryan, irene Lytle, 
Dorothy Tappero, 
and Trudy Ma- 


lone, 


Tucson Now Boasts Its Own NARBW Chapter 


Last MONTH at a banquet in the 
Santa Rita Hotel at Tucson, 
members of the newly formed Tuc- 
son Chapter, National Association 
of Railway Business Women re- 
ceived a charter from Bess Bowl- 
ing, Columbia, Ohio, national pres- 
ident. 
Otha Smith, national Ist vice 


HERBERT (NICK) SLATER, assistant chief 
clerk, Statistical Bureau, Assistant General 
Auditor's Office, San Francisco, retired last 
month after 37 years of service with SP. 
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president, of Dallas, Texas, in- 
stalled the following officers of the 
new chapter: Gladys Hildreth, 
president; Sue Robson, Ist vice 
president; Catherine Ryan, 2nd 
vice president; Irene Lytle, 3rd 
vice president; Dorothy Tappero, 
recording secretary; Hazel Hook, 
corresponding secretary; and 
Trudy Malone, treasurer. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to Richard Gonzales, painter 
apprentice; Ronald Betts, machinist 
apprentice, both LA Shops; W. Wong 
Johe, draftsman, Engineering Dept., San 
Francisco; Phillip Duran, section fore- 
man, Sacramento Division; Jack Lar- 
son, file clerk, Superintendent’s Office, 
Western Division. 

Daughters to Pat Lowney, gencral 
clerk; Ed Logwood, repair card clerk; 
both Mechanical Dept., San Francisco; 
Christopher Daghi, carman, LA 
Shops; Emmett Kline, telegrapher, 
Portland Division; E. V. Castellanos, 
draftsman, Engineering Department, San 
Francisco. 
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BERTHA PINE, head recapitulation ec 
cgunts clerk, Accounting Miscellaneous, 
General Office, retired after 45 years and 
was honored at a farewell funcheon on 
her last day at work. 


BEST WISHES 


Marriages 


Sabra Sparks, medical record librar- 
ian, General Hospital, San Francisco, to 
David Ridenour; Barbara Barnhart, 
Physiotherapy Dept, General Hospital, 
San Francisco, to John Van Plenent; 
Marlena Valena, steno, X-Ray Dept., 
General Hospital, San Francisca, to Wil- 
bur Black; Florence Machado, steno- 
clerk, Operating Dept., to Jim Kuhns, 
ef. acct. clerk, PMT, both San Fran- 
cisco; Xavier Ramirez, carman, LA 
Shops, to Aleshia Cuarves; June Moore, 
steno, PFE, San Francisco, io Marteen 
Miller; Kathy Wheat, steno, PFE, Sen 
Francisco, to Langley Erickson; Victor 
Brown, brakeman, LA Division, to 
Claudine Lewis; Phillis Thomson, 
steno-clerk, Mechanical Dept., San Fran- 
cisco, to Karl Burchardt. 


PROMOTIONS 


TRANSPORTATION: Thomas .A. 
Stark, to passenger car service agent, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 
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COMMUNICATIONS: J. W. Bran- 
nin, to electronic engineer ~ system; C. 
W. West, to electronic engineer, both 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Joe Pa- 
Jumbo, to schedule foreman. 


ENGINEERING: Carl D. Rodolf, 
to general track foreman, with head- 
quarters in Sacramento. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: George Bur- 
sick, B&B carpenter; Warren Davis, 
lead painter; Leon Elmone, crossing 
watchman; Margaret Hanley, car rec- 
ord clerk; Clarence Holman, chair car 
porter; Michael King, crossing watch- 
man: Margaret Maher, clerk; George 
McConnell, switchman; John Minton, 
switchman; Eugene Murray, switch- 
man; Frank Smith, engineer; Albert 
Williams, traveling mechanic. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Min- 
nie Beissel, telegrapher; Stefano Ca- 
rone, extra gang foreman; John De- 
Long, yardmaster; Henry Dietz, clerk; 
Edward Hamilton, machinist; Lam- 
bert Jordan, red cap porter; James 
MeQueen, ticket clerk; Troden My- 
ers, brakeman; Wataru Sakamoto, 
laborer; Jay Stevens, yard clerk, 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Calvin 
Avis, machinist; Frank Moya, machin- 
ist. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Frank 
Baldwin, chief clerk; Lawrence Cham- 
bers, assistant engineer; Roy Dewar, 
machinist; J. DeWinr Hamel, engineer; 
Alex Hoeck, machinist; Frank Leh- 
men, roundhouse laborer; Emanuel 
Lewis, section laborer; Frank Sack- 
ery, car inspector; Floyd Travis, ma- 
chinist. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION; Eulo- 
gio Herrera, extra gang laborer; 
Reavard Kane, brakeman; . Harvey 
Wilson, electrical foreman, 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Rob- 
ert Gibbs, telegrapher; Joseph Marin, 
machinist; Glen: Mowry, conductor; 
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Klaas Van Bronhorst, cost analyst; 
Guy Wall, signal maintainer. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Nicolus 
Baras, molder; Hugh Bowman, freight 
carman; Fred Gunther, carman; Mag- 
daleno Gutierrez, transfer table opera- 
tor; Kanjiro Nakao, trucker. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: John 
Baker, machinist helper; Luigi Fon- 
tana, section laborer, Fred Kelly, ma- 
chinist; Thero Lallas, carman. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Juan 
Gutierrez, extra gang laborer; Jose 
Ybarra, track laborer. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Matt Ben- 
nett, car inspector; Jesus Martinez, 
section laborer; William Poole, brake- 
man; Nate Russell, machinist, 


TUCSON DIVISION: Walter 
Adams, conductor-brakeman; Adolfo 
Ferrer, sheetmetal worker; William 
Hokett, conductor; Jose Martinez, 
coach cleaner; Guillermo Raymond, 
machinist; MeClellan Walker, Sr., 
agent-telegrapher; George Young, dis- 
patcher, 


WESTERN DIVISION: Paul Alii- 
son, switchman; Jack Busby, car in- 
spector; Leater Ford, chair car porter; 
Fred Foss, conductor; Clarence Ger- 
rard, check clerk; Elmer Hartzel, asst, 


LEWEY V.. NOBLITY, locomotive engineer 
of the Western Division, retired after 45 
years’ service with Southern Pacific. 
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car order clerk; Walter Jones, car re- 
pairer; William Mahoney, conductor; 
George Murphy, switchman; Joseph 
Olinder, conductor; Ernest Pencil, 
switchman; Charles Peters, brakeman; 
Gustav Rundquist, engineer; Claude 
Snook, section foreman; Nicholas Tre- 
botich, mail & baggage handler & clerk; 
Jay Williams, carman helper; Hoke 
Wilson, carman. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Au- 
brey Taylor, lead shop carman; Frank 
Stokes, brakeman; Joe Matson, car- 
penter; John Penoli, clerk-warehouse- 
man, 


PACIFIC ELECTRI€: Cyril Al 
bright, cashier; Ignatius Arko, fire- 
man; Ella Bateman, janitress; Edwin 
Brinkman, interchange clerk; Gordon 
Coltrane, brakeman. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS: G. K. 
Williamson, chief clerk, Foreign 
Freight; Leah Smiley, clerk, Auditor 
of Misc. Accounts; Agnes Woods, 
clerk, Auditor of Disbursements; all 
General Office; Walter White, lineman, 
Communications Dept., system; Sanders 
Joseph, waiter, Dining Car Dept., West 
Oakland; Cruz Melendez, laborer, 
General Stores, Los Angeles; Paul 
Salas, laborer, General Stores, Sacra- 
mento; Dr. R. Emmet Allen, chief of 
medical staff, General Hospital, San 
Francisco; David: Miller, Sr., switch. 
man, Harbor Belt Line Railroad; Gil- 
more Garland, freight claim agent, San 
Francisco; Alfred Howard, DF&PA, 
Glendale; Edgar Stroke, district car 
inspector, Los Angeles. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: Carl R. Rein, 
car inspector. Pensioners: John S. 
Ashley, baggage handler; Ferruccio 
DiVita, carman; Harry E. Jones, en- 
gineer; John P. Latrouel, brakeman; 
Frederick A. Matthes, passenger car- 
man; Julia M. O’Connor, car cleaner. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Wil- 
liam A. Pringle, yard. clerk; Charles 
B. Shupert, switchman; Bernard J. 
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Parker, baggage helper; Timothy L. 
Kelley, engineer; Peter L. Doyle, car- 
man; Foy Trantham, yard clerk; 
Hugh M. Christison, agent. Pension- 
ers: Thornton B. Collier, switchman; 
Elwin J. Looby, machinist; Maiek 
Picciano, passenger carman; Guy E. 
Stroud, brakeman. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Allen 
Fraser, locomotive painter. Pensioner: 
Carmelo Grana, passenger carman. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Jesse W. Everton, hostler; Rolla 
D. Wells, engineer; Peter Wiener, 
machinist helper; Carl F. Wollerman, 
B&B carpenter. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Julio Noriega, section laborer; 
Owen R. Wagoner, switchman. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Teles- 
foro Lombardi, messenger. Pension- 
ers: Jacob T. Borez, car inspector; 
Frank M. MeCanse, B&B painter fore- 
man; Eugene €. Morebeck, agent- 
telegrapher; Albert J. Wilson, clerk. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Pension- 
ers: Robert G. Jerpe, pipefitter; 
‘Thomas J. Kelly, plater helper. 


JOHN (DAVE) DAVIDSON, general fore- 
man of foundries at Sacramento General 
Shops, retired October 1 after more than 
46 years with Southern Pacific. 
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SALT LAKE DIVISION: Mark E. 
Craig, conductor. Pensioners: Clay H. 
Russill, car inspector; Lisle L. Shafer, 
conductor; George M. Schatz, general 
foreman. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pen- 
sioner: Osear L, VanDeusen, bill clerk. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioner: 
John B, Starbuck, trainmaster. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Seferino 
Valenzuela, track laborer; Venture 
M. Trujillo, laborer. Pensioner: Royal 
A. Rice, agent. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Wilbur 
W. Kinehan, switchman; Jesse Men- 
donea, assistant M&B handler; Duane 
B. Ritter, switchman; Joe Bireh, B&B 
carpenter; Glenn V. Bonham, conduc- 
tor; Stefano Dal Porta, car inspector; 
Robert Gottung, engineer; James T. 
Head, laborer; Edward Holtz, boiler- 
maker; Frank P. Semas, machinist; 
Joel S. Walker, agent-telegrapher. 
Pensioners: Edward J. Cashman, cable 
splicer; Frank V. Corbello, laborer; 
Henry Heinrichson, carpenter helper; 
John R. Hoskins, red cap porter; John 
L. Ingram, switchman; William R. 
Owen, brakeman; Lee Sinnett, con- 
ductor; Harley C. Thomas, assistant 
painter foreman; Edward E. White, 
crossing flagman. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Gladys A. 
Clay, car & freight service clerk. Pen- 
sioners: Rufus D. Staley, mail handler; 
John H. Nelson, car inspector; George 
E. Meyers, stenographer-clerk; Harriet 
A. Worsley, typist-clerk; John E. 
Glancy, iraflie inspector. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Pen- 
sioners: C. D. Farrer, special acct., 
General Auditor’s Office; James A. 
Gill, travel accountant, Accounting 
Dept., both General Office; Lyle E. 
Stockton, ticket clerk, Oakland City 
Ticket Office; Harvey H. Lunsman, 
crane engineer, West Oakland General 
Stores; Eugene E. Manuel, waiter, 
Dining Car Department, West Oakland; 
Francisco Cota, section laborer, Inter- 
California Railway Company; C. R. 
Dancer, steward, New York; c. EL 
McClure, - asst. division engineer, Los 
Angeles. 
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One out of every five Amer- 
icans is infected with TB. 
Chances are that one out of 
twenty of those infected will 
break down with active disease 
during his lifetime. Your 
Christmas Seal contribution 
ean help research find a way 
to prevent those breakdowns— 
perhaps to save someone you 
love. Answer your Christmas 
Seal letter soon. 


OSE ee: 
CHRISTMAS | 
SEALS 
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(Divisions) 
Coast, Clyde Evans, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, J. Ann Macon, Los Angeles 
Portland, Howard E, Bailey, Portland 
Rio Grande, Jessye Allen, El Paso 


Sacramento, John’ A. Collins, Sacramento 
Salt Lake, Hugh F. O’Neil, Ogden 

San Joaquin, R. S. Crandall, Bakersfield 
Shasta, Grace Pickthorn, Dunsmuir 
Tucson, Jackie Stewart, Tucson 

Western, Florence McClure, Oakland Pier 
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Fast, dependable 8.2 Piggyback service provides next-morning 
delivery for freight shipments between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Our Piggyback schedules throughout the West offer shippers 
and receivers fast, safe, door-to-door delivery, whether they are 
located on S. Pi or not, Perhaps your firm could save with $. P 
Piggyback. ‘Try it. You'll see why it’s our fastest-growing service. 


Noxt-morning delivery, in top shape, is 
also available to travelers who ride S.P’s 
overnight Lark (Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco) and Cascade (S.E-Portland). 
For talk and relaxation, your private 
room is perfect. (Traveling executives 
use it ta concentrate peacefully on think 
work.) You can have dinner sent in or 
enjoy the pleasures ofa fine dining room 
and lounge. Then, sleep all night, and 
step off the Lark or Cascade refreshed, 
ata close-in terminal, conveniently near 
your destination, 


bering tha West angSautmorat with 
TRAINS « TRUCKS « PIGGYBACK = PIPELINES 


